Drake

"The Culprit Fay15 are still well known, at least
by name; although "Bronx" and "Niagara" de-
serve attention as nature pieces and the lines
"To a Friend" are an interesting statement of
his strong preference for indigenous themes
in poetry. For several generations American
pulses have been quickened by the magniloquent
lines of "The American Flag," of which the last
quatrain in the published version is by Halleck;
and "The Culprit Fay" was long regarded as one
of the best American poems. It was written dur-
ing three days, in August 1816, and was prompt-
ed by the challenging remark that American
rivers are too poorly furnished with mythologi-
cal and legendary lore to be subjects for poetry.
Its 640 lines display spontaneity and facility
rather than mastery or deep originality. Its im-
perfections are chargeable to the modesty of the
author, who thought too highly of poetry to
think of himself as a poet and never subjected
his powers to the discipline that they merited.

[Information from Drake's grandson, Charles De
Kay; J. G. Wilson, Life and Letters of Fits-Greene
Halleck (1869), Bryant and His Friends (1886), and
articles in Harper's Mag., June 1874, and the Century
Mag.t July 1910; M. A. De Wolfe Howe, Am. Book-
men (1898); fresh biographical and critical data, to-
gether with an indispensable bibliography by Victor H.
Paltsits, in Trans. Bronx Soc. of Arts and ScL, vol. I,
pt. IV (1919); obituary in National Advocate. Sept. 22,
1820; The Cambridge Hist, of Am. Lit. (1917). Ii
262,280-81, 521-23; contemporary appreciation in Am.
Monthly Rev., Sept 1835 ; comment by N. P. Willis in
Athenaum (London), Jan. and Feb. 1835; review by
E. A. Poe in Southern Lit. Messenger, Apr. 1836; other
criticism in Burton's Gentlemen's Mag,, Jan. 1840, and
Graham's Mag., Feb. 1842. Certain fugitive poems not
published elsewhere were included in E. A. Duyckinck,
Cyc. of Am. Lit. (1856).]                             A. L. B.

DRAKE, SAMUEL (Nov. 15, 1768-Oct. 16,
1854), pioneer actor-manager of the West, was
a native of England, where, says Noah M. Lud-
low in his Dramatic Life as I Found Itj he was
an actor and theatre manager in the provinces.
His name was really Samuel Drake Bryant
(statement of his daughter Martha, in 1819, at
the time of her second marriage), but he dropped
his surname when he went on the stage. In 1810
he came to the United States, bringing with
him a large and talented family, composed of
his wife (formerly a Miss Fisher), three sons,
and two daughters. They landed at Boston,
where the parents were during the season of
iSio-n members of the Boston Theatre Com-
pany. With it they apparently remained until
1813, when they moved to Albany to join the
company of John Bernard, Drake himself be-
coming stage manager and playing such roles
as Caesar in Jidins CcBsar. The next year Mrs.
Drake died. About this time, there appeared in
Albany a young man named Noble Luke Usher

Drake

who was endeavoring to collect a band of actors
to go to Kentucky, where he had theatres in
Louisville, Lexington, and Frankfort. He suc-
ceeded in interesting the Drakes, and the follow-
ing spring (1815) they set out for what was
then the Far West. They were joined by two
ambitious novices, Ludlow and Frances Ann
Denny, a girl of seventeen who later married the
manager's second son, Alexander [y. Frances
Ann Denny Drake], and was for some years the
great American "tragedy queen." The journey
to Kentucky was a most difficult and dangerous
one, as much of the country through which the
travelers had to pass was but sparsely inhabited
and really wild. The hegira was probably the
most heroic in the annals of the American stage.
In November, according to Ludlow, the com-
pany reached Pittsburgh, where they halted long
enough to give a brief season, and then pushed
on to their destination. Meeting with success
there and completely dispossessing his predeces-
sor, one William Turner, Drake sought to set
up his hegemony in neighboring centers, St.
Louis, Vincennes, and Cincinnati. In these
towns, however, he was not so successful, and
during the remainder of his professional career
centered his attentions on Kentucky, which state
he dominated theatrically for years. After his
retirement, he settled on a farm in Oldham Coun-
ty, where he eventually died. While it cannot be
said that Drake was the first man to carry the
drama into the West, it was unquestionably he
who brought the first company of really talented
players beyond Pittsburgh and who set the drama
on a firm basis in Louisville, Lexington, and
Frankfort Of his five children, all but the young-
est son were for a time at least on the stage.
Two, Alexander (1798-1830), who was a clever
comedian, and Julia (1800-1832), achieved great
popularity in the West, and the latter left be-
hind her a daughter who, as Julia Dean \_q.v.~\t
was a generation later one of the greatest favor-
ites on the American stage.

[N. M. Ludlow, Dramatic Life as 1 Found It (1880),
which is the authority (p. 363), for the dates of birth
and death; Sol Smith, Theatrical Management in the
West and South for Thirty Years (1868); W. W.
Clapp, Jr.. A Record of the Boston Stage (1853);
"Colley Gibber/1 Dramatic Authors of America (1845) ;
H. P. Phelps, Players of a Century, a Record of the

Soc. CoUs., Feb. 1928; C. R. Staples, "The Amuse-
ments and Diversions of Early Lexington" (unpublished
MS. in the possession of Mr. C R. Staples, Lexington,
Ky.); private information.]                     W. G. B. C.

DRAKE, SAMUEL ADAMS (Dec. 19,1833-
Dec. 4, 1905), historian, son of Samuel Gard-
ner and Louisa (Elmes) Drake, was born in
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